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N the day that copy for this Journat is 

due to go to the printer the Invasion of 
Europe is twenty-four hours' old. In the pre- 
sence of an event so vast in its scale and pur- 
pose ' editorial comment’ seems presumption, 
especially as so much that is dramatic, tragic 
and heartening will have happened before 
this meets any reader's eye. But it seems al- 
most more presumptuous to say nothing. 

The immediate effect of the opening of one 
of the decisive battles of the world on Lon- 
don, where I happen to be, or on most 
(though not all) of the places where you hap- 
pen to be, is remarkable because it can be so 
little remarked. The long strain of waiting is 
over. No need now to wake and wonder if 
“the balloon has gone ир” in the night; no 
more bets on the Stock Exchange about the 
date; no more attacks of “ Second Front 
stomach,” as the doctors seem to diagnose it. 
The four years since Dunkirk in which mil- 
lions of men and women have overworked 
in factory and feld. in which other millions 
have trained to the pitch of the finest fighting 
troops in our history, have now, in a moment, 
touched their aim and are on the way to their 
goal. And how quiet it seems here! Nobody 
raises a cheer or hangs out a flag or even talks 
excitedly; it is too big for that. The flam- 
boyant scenes, two days before, in Rome, 
where our troops were nearly suffocated by 
kisses and roses, have no counterpart here at 
all. There is an orderly queue not only at 
the grocer’s but at the newspaper stand now; 
the vendor says "Sold out" and it melts 
awav without a word of comment. 

Some foreign observers might conclude— 
as they have so often done before, with dis- 
concerting consequences—that Britain was 
asleep or merely ‘ decadent.’ They would be 
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quite wrong. This is just our queer way of 
expressing deep emotion—by suppressing it. 
Below the calm surface the heart beats as we 
felt it beat before—during Dunkirk and the 
Battles of Britain and Alamein. I have a 
fancy that strangers in the street to-day glance 
at each other with a new kind of common 
feeling, smile at each other half shyly, ex- 
change short sentences in the "bus; they are 
sharing this heart-beat but they will never 
admit it aloud. It is our way, that is all, and 
we mustn't expect other folks to appreciate it. 

But none of us should suppose that it is 
only confidence and fortitude and pride 
which we take such pains to conceal from 
others. It is also weariness and heartache and 
tears. "Thousands of families are wondering 
how much longer the parting must be and 
whether they will ever meet their man again. 
When the "bus conductor let slip this morn- 
ing that he had two sons out on this new 'cru- 
sade,' the sympathy of the whole upper deck 
rose in a wave, with little sound, to meet him. 
These are the days (we knew them in the 
*blitz' and had lost sight of them a good 
deal since then) when all men are neighbours. 

June 6, 1944, may turn out to be one of 
the dates we shall remember all our lives. In 
all that evening's remarkable broadcasts 
none was more significant than the call to 
prayer, given to the Allied Nations in the 
strong voice of the King. That is the mood 
in which we face, or ought to face, this final 
stage of the liberation of Europe. Once more, 
as in 1914 Or in 1939, men are calling it a 
“crusade” and that means not (as the word is 
often used) any old campaign but a bate 
of the Cross against the powers of cvil, a 
battle пог merely against evil, but for good— 
a world renewed under God's hand. 
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A good start, both moral and military, but 
we have no cause to be complacent about it. 
At such times, in this war as in the last, 
people are tempted to talk glibly about “ turn- 
ing to God," about the signs of the revival of 
religion amongst us. Often fellowship lasts 
just as long as danger; God comes into men's 
minds only when they are frightened or 
anxious or hard- pressed; ‘religion’ may 
stand for a passing emotion or a vague 
enquiry in the mind and not for the hard 
road of self-forgetfulness, service and surren- 
der to God's will. 

The war has lasted long and the end 
not yet. High hopes are easily blunted, dis- 
illusionment | may set in overnight, and cyni- 
cism is infectious. There are signs cnough, 
now as last time, that this is so. At the open- 
ing of the Young America Exhibition in 
Westminster, in which Toc H had a large 
part, an opinion on this was forcibly ex- 
pressed by Mr. Archibald Macleish, who is 
Librarian of Congress, an American poet 
of distinction and the head of a delegation of 
United States educationalists now visiting 
this country. He said :— 

“ The young generation of Great Britain and of 
the United States will together make the peace, 
but there is one element which seems to me to be 
tragically slipping away. I do not know what 
your experience has been, but I can speak 
honestly for my own. Nothing has more dis- 
turbed me in the last few months at home and 
in the few days I have been over here than the 
collapse of morale of the men of liberal minds 
and of goodwill in the matter of their hope for a 
true peace at the end of ihis war. I can quite 
truthfully say that I do not know one man who 
rcally believes that this war is going to end in the 
kind of peace that we all hoped it would end 
in... Some of vou may think of occasions т 
history when a generation has been given an 
opportunity as great as ours, but I can think of 
none. Yet in spite of all the circumstances, in 
spite of the strong desire of the peoples of the 
world for peace, in spite of the brutal and bitter 
education we have received at the hands of his- 
tory, in spite of the assurance of a great military 
victory, the men of goodwill whom ï know no 
longer really believe that a Peace will be made.” 


This should not be lightly dismissed as un- 
warranted pessimism, it needs pondering. 
As men fight grandly and confidently to win 
victory, they speculate far less confidently 
about their world after it is won. They are 
not to be satisfied with legislation or pro- 
mises. You may talk with a soldier who is 
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much concerned for his children's chances of 
a good education and say “ Don't forget, now 
we have the Butler Act . . . ," only to be 
cut short by his “ All very well, but we had 
the Fisher Act last time—and what did they 
do with it?" The fighting men know they 
will be féted on Armistice Night. But how 
long, after that, they wonder, will it take for 
them, and what they believed they fought for, 
to bc forgotten? This kind of mistrust runs 
deep in the men of goodwill. 

The ranks of Toc H are filled with men of 
goodwill. They need to be much more than 
that—to bc men of faith, founded on a Rock 
and on no shifting vnd of ‘ wishful think- 
ing.' Toc H is a tiny minority among Chris- 
tian people, and Christianity itself, as in its 
first days, is still à minority movement in a 
pagan world. In this circumstance ' Chris- 
tian Britain,’ to which the King issued his 
call to prayer, differs only in degree from 
Central Africa. Whatever forms of service, 
the outward signs of its inner fellowship, Toc 
H embarks upon in the time coming, one 
thing it must strengthen and uphold in the 
sight of all men—its faith in Christ. In that 
faith it can “disown discouragement.” give 
the lie to disillusion and go on praying, work- 
ing and fighting, in good heart, for the peace 
some men already deem lost. Our job is to 
maintain tenaciously that this present battle 
of the nations will not be a sheer waste of 
blood and treasure, that the phrases of the 
Atlantic Charter, the clauses of the Education 
Act, the plans of the Ministry of Health, the 
drawings of the town-planners are not waste 
paper. They will not become alive and actual 
through vague goodwill but only on the stern 
condition that we work for them according 
to the mind of Christ. Peace?—‘“‘in His will 
is our peace." There is no other. 

No wise man, no faithful Christian, under- 
estimates the obstacles to a "brave new 
world " or expects to find any short cuts. But 
he does look through the smoke of battle and 
of the old cities in flames, and catch glimpses. 
past gainsaying of “ cloud-capp'd towers," so 
often seen and lost again by people in all ages. 
They are no dream but, “ faint and far des- 
cried," the City of God. B.B. 


THE CALL OF SCOUTING TO TOC H 


We ате glad to print this article by J. Е. Corgunoun, Deputy Chief Commissioner of the 


Boy Scouts’ Association. 


HAVE been a regular reader 

of this JounuNar for over 20 

vears, first as a member and then 

as a builder of Toc H, but I did 

not expect that it would ever fall 

to my lot to write for its august 

pages. But now, although I am no writer, 

Г am grateful to the Editor for allowing me 

space for a brief note on a subject which has 

been in my mind for many vears, and that 

subject is the possibility of a closer connec- 

tion between Тос H and the Scout move- 
ment. 

Perhaps this is a good time to raise the 
matter, for a part of all our minds is occu- 
pied in spare moments in thinking of the 
world after the war and how we may help 
to rebuild it better. 


Scouting as a Toc H ‘Job’ 

No doubt the rebuilding of Тос Н will 
be a big job. for its membership has been 
scattered to all the corners of the earth, and 
it will have to restore suspended Branches 
and Groups, and to bring into them some of 
the many Servicemen who have made con- 
tacts with its Clubs and Hostels during the 
маг. But when the preliminary ЖОП has 
been donc, thc newly constituted membership 
will be looking round for jobs of service to 
be done. It is of great importance to the 
nation that these jobs should be worth while. 

Now, it is just here that the call of the 
Scout Movement comes to Toc H. We in 
Scouting claim that the training of character 
in growing youth is of paramount import- 
ance to the furure of the world, and we be- 
lieve that character cannot be adequately 
trained unless body, mind and spirit have 
equal and continuous attention. While we 
welcome unreservedly the great encourage- 
ment which is now provided by the “ ere 
vice of Youth,” some of its recent manifesta- 
tions appear to lay great stress on physical 
and mental activities and to ignore the 
spiritual. 


Here we feel that we may well claim the 
sympathy of Toc H members, for our aims 
are strikingly similar, and both movements 
put the Kingdom of God first. Witness the 
Scout Promise—‘‘ On my honour I promise 
that I will do my best— 

to do my duty to God, and the King, 

to help other people at all times, 

and to obey the Scout Law,” 
and compare it with the four points of the 
Toc Н Compass—‘‘ To think fairly, to love 
widely, to witness humbly, to build bravely.” 
Here are the common foundations, love of 
God and love of man. 

And so, although we should not dare to 
claim any kind of exclusive right to the ser- 
vice of Toc H members, who will rightly 
choose for themselves the jobs of work that 
will best suit them, we do venture to ask 
them to get acquainted with Scouting, to 
make contacts with it, both nationally and 
locally, and to sit down to consider whether 
we cannot, by working closely together, help 
the growing vouth of the country more effec- 
tively. 

I believe, for example, that the possibilities 
of getting Senior Scouts and Rovers into 
membership ot Toc H have never been suffi- 
ciently explored. If these lads have been 
brought up in a Scout atmosphere for 6 to 
9 years, they should make grand material for 
membership of Toc H, and a good Toc H 
Branch should provide them with fine oppor- 
tunities for mixing with their brother men 
more fully than is sometimes the case in 
Rover Crews. 

Conversely, there are thousands of jobs 
waiting for Toc H men in Scouting. The 
opportunities of leadership which Че war 
has brought to scores of thousands of men, 
not only in the Services but in the Civil De- 
fence Forces of all kinds, can here be brought 
into the service of youth after the war. Not 
all men are born to be good Scoutmasters 
(although many more are leaders of youth 
than are disposed to believe it), but there are 
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plenty of opportunities in Scouting in addi- 
tion to the jobs of direct leadership of boys. 
There are, for example, the organising jobs— 
such as running a District as Commissioner 
or Secretary, or looking after the finances or 
the records of a Scout Group. There are 
Committee jobs, through which many Dis- 
trict or Group activities can be assisted. And, 
above all, there will be countless opportuni- 
ties for the experts to pass on some of their 
technical knowledge to eager vouth as In- 
structors or Examiners in one or other of 
our countless Proficiency Badge subjects. 


Six Points of Scouting 

It is impossible in a short article to give any 
proper description of Scouting. We are proud 
of the achievements of our 400,000 Scouts in 
the war, as in the peace before it, and we be- 
lieve that there will be a greater demand for 
Scouting in the post-war world, for we claim 
that no other movement for boys has all of 
the following : — 

(1) The Scout Law and the Scout Pro- 
mise, which in simple and easilv understood 
language, set an ideal before every boy from 
the moment of joining. Even the small boys, 
the Wolf Cubs, who join at 8 years old, have 
a simplified form of the Law and Promise. 

(2) The Patrol] System, which gives op- 
portunities to large numbers of boys to learn 
leadership and responsibility, while mecting 
the demand for the gang spirit. 

(3) The Proficiency Badge scheme, which 
lures a boy from one practical achievement 
to another. ° 


(4) Fun and adventure, with special em- 
phasis on camping, woodcraft and out-of- 
door activities. 

(5) Progressive training, from Wolf Cubs 
of 8-11, to Scouts of 11-18 and Rovers of any 
age you like. Experiments are now being 

made with Senior Scouts of 15- 18). 

(6) The world-wide extension of Scouting 
in the Empire and the world at large, with all 
its possibilities of exchange of visits and 
letters. 

Here, in these six points, can be found the 
secret of the success of Scouting, and the ex- 
perience has amply proved their value where- 
,ever the Scout Group is efficiently and under- 
standingly led. I firmly believe that the spirit 
which animates the best in Scouting is the 
same spirit that animates the best in Toc H, 
and that by increased co-operation in the 
future great results could be achieved by both 
Movements. 

We shall be glad to help in any way those 
Branches or members of Тос H who may 
want to find out more about Scouting. Asa 
first step I should recommend reading WAat 
is Scouting, a pamphlet obtainable free of 
charge from Imperial Headquarters of the 
Boy Scouts’ Association, 25, Buckingham 

Palace Road, London, S.W.1. But better far 
than any amount of reading are practical con- 
tacts with Scouting locally. I strongly urge 
those who may have read this article to make 
contact with their local Scout authority. If 
they do not know who he is, we will tell 
them if they will write to us at Scout Ficad- 
quarters. J. Е. Corgunoun. 


New Toc H Literature 


The hope was expressed in last month's 
Journac that the full text of Padre Herbert 
Leggate's talk to the Central Council on 
April 22 would soon be available to members. 
It is now printed as an 8-page pamphlet, en- 
titled Toc H in the Post-war World, and can 
be had, free, from Headquarters. Members 
who are wondering what kind of plans, if 
any, are being made for the new chapter of 
Toc H history which will open as the war- 
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time chapter closes, will do well to studv this 
pamphlet and discuss its ideas among them- 
selves. 
A Correction 

The price of Padre Shaun Herron's new 
12-page pamphlet, 4 Family Affair, was 
given in last month's Journat as 6d. This 
should have been 3d. Its sub-title is A Study 

Pastoral Opportunity and it is intended 
specially for clergy and ministers. 


LAKOS TOUR ENDED 


The Journat last month spoke truer than 
it knew when it said that " by the time this 
appears he (the Hon. Administrator) may 
even be with us at Headquarters. again." 
Lako actually walked in, deeply sunburnt 
and carrying a bag of bananas, about three 
hours before the June Jounxar was delivered 
from the printer's; it was in the nick of time, 
the eve of ‘D-Day.’ Two evenings later he 
gave the Central Executive а fascinating 
account of the situation of Toc H in India 
and Burma, which were the main objectives 
of a (literally) ‘ flying visit,’ extending over 
three months in all. There was not time that 
night for his account of what he had seen of 
Toc H in Gibraltar, Malta, North Africa, 
Egypt, Italy and Palestine. As soon as Lako 
has time to set pen to paper, we hope to be 
able to give some of the story to our readers : 


THE ELDER 


Cunninciam.—Killed in action on August 
16, 1943, Joris Сомхімснам, Sergt. Flt. En- 


gincer, R. A.E., 2 member of Epsom Group. 
Daww.-—On May 25, after an operation, 
AT DUM E. Daxn, Serot; а member of 
Twerton Branch. Elected. 21.9.38. 
Duxspury.-Killed т action in North 
Africa, [vax Perer Duxsury, a member of 
Margate Branch. Elected 18.12.33. 
Evans.—On active service in North Africa 
on May 3, Гнома$ Rectnarp Evans, Sergt., 
R.A.F. Rad 22, a member of Keighlev 


Branch. Elected 20.7.°38. 


Grucroxn.—On May 16, NoEL GRUGEON, 
Stratford-on-Avon Branch, late Chairman of 
Evesham Branch and District Secretary. 


Elected 2.11.35. 

HoxraBLE.—Lost in a gale while serving in 
à tanker, \№иалам СнавіЕѕ HUXTABLE, 
L/Bdr., Royal Maritime Regt., a member of 
St. Thomas Branch (Exeter). Elected 6.3.43. 

Mann.—On active service in Canada on 
April 24, Jack Mann, L.A.C., R.A.F., a 
member of Scunthorpe Branch, formerly of 
Spalding Branch. Elected 4.12.39. 

MirrErT.—In East Africa, G. C. Митт, 


it is a heartening and many-coloured onc. 

Lako found Tubby in Calcutta on arrival 
there and parted with him in Cairo on the 
return journey. Tubby is still travelling, by 
what devious ways we do not know. Both of 
them were booked beforehand to speak at а 
Middle East Rally on May 9 and kept their 
appointment. The programme of the Rally, 
occupying most of a page in the Middle East 
Toc H News Sheet (No. 27, May),lies before 
us. It was held in All Saints Cathedral Hall, 
Cairo, opening at 2.30 with a short service in 
the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral and end- 
ing with family Prayers, led by Bishop Gels 
thorp, at 9.45 p.m. Besides Lako and Tubby, 
John Miller (Chairman), Gordon Turvey 
(М.Е. Commissioner), and Padre Fison 
(Senior Chaplain at Jerusalem) took the floor. 
А good time was had by all. 


BRETHREN 


(Major) a member 
Elected 1.6.30. 

Риох.— Оп June т, Ricuanp Henry Pirow, 
a member, formerly Secretary and Chairman, 
of Barnet Branch. Elected 15.7.32. 

SrELEv.—On June 9, after painful illness 
borne with great fortitude, Harrie Mary 
SkELEY (better known as Mary CLARKE), а 
true friend of Toc H, especially of Stoughton 
Group. 

TayLtor.—On June 9, 


of Nairobi Branch. 


ALFRED TAYLOR, а 


member of Chippenham Branch. Elected 
14.12.33. | 
Turner.—Missing in September, 1943, 


now reported killed in action, Кохлір Vin- 

cext Turner, P/Officer, R.A.F., a member 

of Builth Wells Branch. Elected 14.11.38. 
Watker.—In May, Watson Curtis Wat- 


KER, а member of Dover Branch. 
Missing 
Ноль.—Оп air operations, KENNETH 
Cuarres Hoap, Flight Lieut, R.A.F., а 


member of Bexhill Branch. Elected g.5.’31. 

5$мтн.—1п the Anzio beachhead in March, 
Harotp $мїтн, Sergt., a member of Tunstall 
Group. Elected 1.2.35 
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ASLEEP OR AWAKE ?—I. Arid Wastes 


ERHAPS it is just another sign of this 

age of feverish speed that quite a number 
of us are learning how to feed not only our 
bodies but our minds in the hour between 1 
and 2 p.m. (Г have always regarded speed 
in itself as a curse, unpleasurable, hampering. 
atid nearly always unnecessary—but then. I 
am old-fashioned). Sub-committees. Toc H 
as any other, tend to mect over lunch, and 
business suffers along with digestion. In 
London, at any rate, where so many things 
are to hand within a 114d. "bus-ride, there is 
unlimited employment for the lunch-hour. 
You may, for instance, eat a bag of buns on 
the grass in the Park, feeding at the same 
time on the spectacle of tulips or dahlias, 
then spend ten minutes with the week's Old 
Master, brought from its bomb-proof hide- 
out to the National Gallery, and be back at 
vour desk at the proper ime. You may rush 
straight to the Gallery, gulp a cup of coffee in 
the basement and (and with a sandwich on 
your lap and one eye on the clock) feast on a 
close-cut hour of Dame Myra Hess's admir- 
able concert. You may visit one of a dozen 
shows at the picture dealers, or browse in a 
bookshop; you may sit out a news reel at a 
railway station, Donald Duck and all. No 
need, in short, merely to feed vour face if 
you fancy killing several birds with one stone. 


Pubs and Poetry 

To-day I attended the Tuesday Lunch 
Club at the Toc H London Centre, where 
somebody worth while is always served up. 
And to-day it was Mr. John Holgate. talking 
n “ Testing the popular taste in Poctry and 
Drama ” (in other words “ Poetry and Plays 
in Pubs ”), a fascinating talk, cut short by the 
clock hand and the curse of speed, It chimed: 
in exactly with a ‘ concern ' of minc for more 

years than | can remember. This * concern’ 
attains at intervals the pitch of a real “ pain 
in the mind," and such an interval, recurring 
lately, had reached a climax on Whit Monday 
as I sat reading Eric Gill's Last Essays in 
Brian Dickson’s garden. But this is becom- 
ing altogether too auto-biographical. So, now 
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to the matter. How is one to tie up Mr. Hol- 
gate. Eric Gill and Toc H? То fail to do 
that. I stoutly claim, would be part of 
failure to “ win the Peace." 

Mr. Holgate and his fellow artistes, backed 
bv the British Council. and the British 
War Relief Society of America (that most 
imaginative supporter of so many good 
causes, including our own War Services 
Clubs), have conducted a remarkable experi- 
ment throughout these three war years. In- 
deed it is now more than an experiment, d 
the pity is that и still has to be called ` 
markable > rather than just ‘ natural.’ They 
have been taking good art to plain people. 
In their case it is the arts of poctry, spoken 
aloud. and of the drama—as in the case of 
C.E.M.A., it has been both music and paint- 
ing. and of E.N.S.A. (with horrid lapses 
which are widely criticised) music and. plavs. 
They have taken poetry and plays, always 
good, often great, to the places where plain 
people are sure to be found—and that is. in 
the first instance, Public Houses. There are 
in these days a thousand-fold more plain 
people (that is ourselves) in pubs than in 
churches. Mr. Holgate believes in pubs and 
their future, and so do 1. In fact I should 
like to digress here and now on this really 
first-class social question, but that is not my 
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main "concern. | have long hoped chat it 
тау be a serious Тос H job some dav. But 
this is verv controversial ground! Let us 


step ofl it quickly. 


A Ready-made Audience 


A little while ago Mr. Holgate summed up 
his experience in an article in the Times and 
there was editorial comment. There is no 
space here to go into it all; just a very few 
points from to-day's lunch-hour talk. Мг. 
Holgate savs that “a ready-made audience " 
is half the battle. The audience is in the bar 
of a public house, as it is in a church or on a 
gun-site; it doesn't have to turn out on a wet 
night and struggle with a set purpose to a 
concert hall. I claim that Тос Н mectings 
provide hundreds of such readv-made audi- 


ences. [t then remains to catch their attention 
by offering them something worth while. Of 
course, not all your potential audience wants 
your entertainment, and vou take care not 
to inflict it on those who prefer to go on play- 
ing darts. Actually i it is the saloon bar (it may 
be six patrons, it is sometimes forty) which 
supports poetry and the drama. A few wan- 
der in, mug in hand, from the public bar; 
some find the atmosphere too rarified and 
slip out again, One old lady, clasping her 
Guinness Ой the public bar, was asked at 
the end of a series of twenty poetry evenings 
what she thought of it all. Her answer that 
“There’s а whole lot behind them words” 
was satisfving art criticism.’ profounder than 
she knew. She had been led to look for somc- 
thing (and that’s half my * concern’). Some- 
times the result goes almost too far—as when 
Richard Ainley ended an evening of Blake's 
poetry in the bar with such a tremendous 
declamation of 
Tyger, tyger, burning bright, 
In the forests of the night, 


What immortal hand or eve 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


that the customers were caught by an emo- 
tional storm which brought down the cur- 
tain with almost too loud a bang. So much 
for poetry, about which (our native poetry 
being the richest in the world) there is 
volumes more to be said. 

As tor plays in pubs and odd halls and 
Youth Clubs, what will vou have? Shakes- 
peare (Twelfth Night, of course, is always a 
winner in pub). Sheridan, Shaw, Lady 
Gregory or Lord Dunsany, Sherriff's Jour- 
ney's End, even, greatly daring, Ibsen’s Doll’s 
House. All SEM and many more are in the 
proven repertory of ‘The Taverners,’ the 
company formed to carry out this experi- 
ment. But this is not meant to become a 
catalogue of successful drama on a rather un- 
familiar stage. 


arid Waste’ 


Mr. Holgate’s experience has ranged all 
over the poorest Boroughs of Denia over 
the pubs and clubs in quieter times and the 
shelters in the height of the ' blitz,’ as well 
as over lonely gun-sites (“the best audience 


‘A vast. 


, 
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of all ") on the borders and Service audiences 
of all kinds. Some of his conclusions are (to 
me at lcast) not at all unexpected and some as 
terrifying as the revelations in the survey, 
Our Towns, published earlier in the war, 
about evacuces and how millions of our peo- 
ple normally live. Stepney, Poplar, Shadwell, 
Bow, Bermondsey, parts of Fulham or Bat 
tersea, the speaker could not describe other 
than as “а vast arid waste," so far as the 
flowers of any art are concerned. His pitch 
was London. but let us hasten to add (at the 
certain price of outcry from some of our 
friends), Sheffield, Warrington. Bristol. Glas- 
gow, Swansea, Belfast, and so on and so on, 
to the sum total of * slum arcas ` all over these 
islands. Thank God (and. if you like, Hitler) 
they will now have a unique chance of being 
rebuilt on lines of human worth; there can 
Бе no other beginning of better things. 

Take the case of West Ham. not because 
it is at all peculiar but because it is repeated 
all over the map of industrial England. Here 
is a town of nearly a quarter of a million i in- 
habitants. so graceless that its more ‘ intel- 
lectual citizens (teachers, Council officials 
and so on—all but the doctors and clergy who 
have to ' stay рис”) tend to flv from its jost- 
ling houses and come in from outside to their 
daily work. There, says Mr. Holgate, who 
has had a wonderful time with his job in 
West Нат. по one under 25 appears able to 
sing—thev can only croon. And if called up- 
on to do that. they say they can't do it with- 
out a ‘mike’! I can almost see the look of 
blank incredulity at this on the homely faces 
of. sav, William Вуга or Izaac Walton or 
Samuel Pepys, who knew only an England 
of living popular music, such as UIN still 
practises. And when the purveyors of the 
arts of drama and music hold a Festival, as 
they do cach year, the entries, says Mr. Hol- 
gate, number what ought to be expected of 
a place with one-hundredth of West Ham's 
population. 

Or take the case of Bow, where the audi- 
ence will laugh heartily at the jokes in an up- 
roarious play but watch the actors go in dead 
silence at the last curtain. Why? Because 
they have never seen a play with living actors, 
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and you do not normally applaud at the end 
of a ‘flick.’ And I do not believe that the 
audience at the ‘Globe’ on Bankside in old 
days, downright ‘tough’ as many of them 
were, would have nceded the Taverners' pos- 
ter, which has to say “ Отнемо (by Shakes- 
peare. This is not a Musical Comedy).” And, 
I-would add on my own, how many miles 
would you walk, East or North or South, 
from Aldgate Pump (or, if you prefer, from 
the shopping centre of Manchester) without 
coming upon any book in a shop window 
except a boy's ‘ Western ' or a little mild por- 
nography? These are vast deserts, inhabited 
by tribes of grand people but with no flowers, 
and even precious few weeds, for the delight 
of the eyes or the mind. 


The Roots of the Evil 


The roots of this hideous mischief are not 
in the people but, as by now most of us rea- 
lise to our shame, in the system by which 
England got rich quickly. Actually, as the 
system filled the pockets of a good many by 
emptying the minds of a great many more, 
it made England, on balance, incalculably 
poorer in the things that matter most. As 
the industrious historians who wrote ‘ 1066 
and All That’ put it— 


" During these wars (with Napoleon) many 
very remarkable discoveries and inventions were 
made. Most memorable among these was the 
discovery (made by all the rich men in England 
at once) that women and children could work 25 
hours a day in factories without many of them 
dying or becoming excessively deformed. This 
was known as the Industrial Revelation and 
completely changed the faces of the North of 
England.” 

Machinery required factories and factories 
demanded ' factory-fodder.' This fodder was 
forthcoming, ready by the age of 5 to help 
found other men's fortunes and to contribute 
to keeping its own family's heads above 
water. Draught animals require stabling, 
and stables were forthcoming, the hundreds 
of thousands of mean houses, cheek by jowl, 
back to back, mile after mile, which were 
Hitler's sport yesterday and are a big part of 
Harry Willink's problem in the Ministry of 
Health to-day. I have lived enough years in 
one of Mr. Holgate's “ arid wastes " to know 
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how lovely are many people's characters there, 
how cheerful and courageous their lives; the 
West End, by comparison, has hardly an ink- 
ling of what the word ‘neighbour’ means. 
But as the miles of blackened bricks sprawled 
over the Yorkshire dales and the Welsh val- 
leys, flowers, aesthetic as well as botanical, 
found not even stony ground; they wilted 
and died and even the curves and the colour 
of them were at last forgotten. When mass- 
production came in at the door, beauty fled 
out through the window. When pots became 
cheap, so did pleasures, Our country came 
perilously near gaining the whole world and 
losing its own soul. 

Britain, with a long start over her rivals 
in industry, for half a century led the world. 
And the more she led it, the more in some 
other ways she lagged behind. As the tending 
of machines, which needs a bare trick of the 
hand and eye but no trick at all of thought 
or imagination, filled the wage-earning day 
of more and more of our people, the very 
great and ancient tradition of craftsmanship 
slipped from their fingers. "They became, in 
sober truth, mere servants of the wheel or 
shuttle, no longer masters in their own right 
of the tool in their hands and the material 
to be fashioned with it. Most ' progressive’ 
among the nations (until America showed 
her how to roll out more cars or kettles per 
man per minute), Britain has been largely 
content to take her place among the most 
backward, in another sense, in Europe. When 
I say ' Britain’ I indulge in the vice of coun- 
ting heads; I mean the vast majority of our 
people engaged in earning, none too casily, 
their daily bread. There has always been a 
highly-trained ‘intelligentsia,’ a limited, 
more leisured class, reading and writing 
books, painting pictures or criticising other 
people's, travelling where beauty is and re- 
cognising it when they come upon it. But 
the plain man, beset by immediate problems 
of making a little or perhaps far too much 
money, has grown accustomed to leaving 
these things to specialists who make pictures 
and music, not so much for him as for the 
folk who have time to understand their 
jargon. And what a jargon it often is! 


Hope on the Horizon 


Now this, of course (like most statements 
of people who are suffering from “а pain in 
the тіла”), requires a good deal of quali- 
fication. There are flowers in mean streets 
not so very rarcly, men and women whose 
pulse beats fast at any touch of beauty, peo- 
ple with “ natural taste," potential artists, 
possibly “ mute, inglorious Miltons.” And I 
am certain that there are millions more who 
would awake from sleep, as the pub audience 
awoke of a sudden to Blake’s “ Tyger burn- 
ing bright,” if conditions were less deadly 
and chances more forthcoming. Then the 
miserable word “intelligentsia " could be 
buried, for intelligence is not the prerogative 
of any limited class; it is a free gift of God to 
all classes in the same proportion. What 
it needs in order to blossom is a soil that suits 
it, the encouragement of a skilled gardener’s 
hand (gardeners can't make plants grow but 
they can help) and watering by the kindly 
and unfailing dew of Heaven. 


Moreover, there can be little doubt that 
there are morc of our countrymen to-day than 
yesterday who prefer good music to bad, who 
can stand with cnjoyment for five minutes 
in front of a picture, who will buy a Penguin 
anthology of poctry or pore over a plan of 
what their town might look like in a better 
new world. To put it a little rudely, they are 


MEMBERS 


A most interesting gift has reached the 
Editor from the Prisoner of War Officers’ 
Camp, Oflag IX, A/H, at Spangenberg, near 
Cassel. It was brought home by an unnamed 
prisoner lately repatriated in the Gripsholm, 
and consists of an exercise book with heads, 
in pencil, of members of the old-established 
Toc H Group in the camp, the skilled work 
of Lt. Col. C. Lister, D.S.O., M.C., (North- 
amptonshire Regiment). A selection of these 


forms our frontispiece. 

The drawings show (from left to right, top to 
bottom) Lieut. D. Rrip, a probationer; the 
home-made Rushlight of the group; Capt. A. 
FORESTER FIELDING (Sherwood Foresters, of Hud- 
dersfield) ; Pte. W. RICHARDSON ; L/Cpl. GEORGE 


switching over from the 'Forces' to the 
‘Home Service’ programme, which has less 
noise and more space for thinking in it. This 
applies not only to the strects so patronisingly 
called * mean " but to Suburbia, which, for 
all its trim gardens and its Sunday tennis, 
contains many deserts of the spirit which 1 
personally find as arid and more depressing. 


It is Creation that counts 


But we are a long way yet, in England at 
any rate, from the ' native’ arts, the business 
of Everyman's bosom—the beauty you enjoy 
because, in some way, you share in the crea- 
tion of it. We have been robbed by our own 
outward prosperity of the gift the Russian 
man-in-the-street or on-the-farm seems to 
have for the theatre, and of the German's 
love of music-making. 1f football be our 
“native art,’ even there hundreds of thou- 
sands more watch it (if only in the columns 
of the evening newspapers) than play it. 
With the fiddle or the paint brush or the 
craftsman’s chisel we are worse off still. 


Does it matter? If so, what can we do 
about it? Can Toc H help at all? I am afraid 
I shall trespass on JourNaL space again next 
month (and there Eric Gill will have to come 
in) in order to ventilate further my ‘ concern.’ 
Possibly we might then strike some brass 
tacks! Bancrav Baron. 


IN PRISON 


Winrrip KrRKUP (Northumberland Fusiliers, of 
Ashington); Capt. Е. Всскмаи, (Royal Corps of 
Signals, of Corbridge-on-Tyne, who has been 
Chairman of the Group); Padre Davrp Reap (of 
Beaconsfield); and Pte. A. (' Pop’) WILSON. ad- 
mirably sketched at his last meeting in the camp 
before repatriation. Other portraits, some much 
less finished, in the collection are of Major J. 
BALDEN (R.E., of Drem, East Lothian), Capt. 
A. К. Gavey (R.C.S., W. Croydon Branch), Major 
K. Сорох, Col. R. Т. Ношлмо (formerly Chair- 
man of East Dorset District), Padre Ceci, LAKE 
(of Edinburgh), Capt. Н. NEEDHAM, Brigadier 
LEONARD PARRINGTON (R.A.), Lt. Col JOHN 
Robert Ріссотт (R.E.), Major Basi, TOPHAM 
(R.A.), Capt. StANLEY TowLER, M.C., D.C.M. 
(Northumberland Fusiliers, of Leicester) and one 
or two visitors to the Group. With the exception 
of Capt. Gavey and Col. Holland, all these seem 
to have joined Toc H in captivity. 
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WHAT 'BLIGHTY' MEANS 


Since Jimmy Yates C Pop 7) made his appeal in the May JounwaL for the founding of more 


homes for lonely and ' unwanted’ boys, on the lines of his own household ' 
Richmond, some people have been asking how it all works. 


“Blighty,” in 
The Editor invited two 


members of Jimmy's great family—it numbers some Soo lads, now widely scattered, some 


dead—to tell their own stories in their own way. 


Here they are, ‘straight from the horse's 


mouth. The writer of the first is now a Corporal, with seven years service in India, the 


second a Sergeant in the Queen's 


НАТ is Toc H? What is ‘ Blighty?’ 

These questions have been asked, and 
answered in a hundred diflerent ways. The 
nearest answer I can give is the one I would 
like to put before you now. 

Mv first introduction to the meaning of 
the spirit of this grand family of men 
was when | came on 28 days mM. from 
India in 1938. With only a few shillings in 
my pocket. my hideout on previous leaves 
had alwavs been a room in the Union Jack 
Club at Waterloo. On this month's leave 
I paid for mv room fourteen days in advance. 
At the end of that period I was broke. I had 
nowhere to sleep, 1 had had nothing all day 
to cat and the sight of good food in shop 
windows was sickening, because I was so 
hungry. 1 still had fourteen days leave to go 
and nowhere to spend it. 

I was shv and not wishing to scrounge 
from other fellows; 1 was beginning to be 
afraid of the pitfalls in the Waterloo Road. 
My outlook on life was very bitter. This is 
where voungsters like me waver, some for 
the moment, some for good. The iron enters 
their soul and they may become warped and 
selfish, not because they wish to be but be- 
cause they have to fight alone. They have 
been regimented and numbered bv an all- 
powerful social system. They are led by cir- 
cumstance to foster evil thoughts, I am sorry 
to say, against the lucky ones who can 
claim the love and affection of their own 
parents and friends. They know that they 
are forced to stand aside, and manv a good 
lad has been turned to crime by this night- 
mare. Please do not think that this is just 
a tirade against society. I am only stating bit- 
ter facts, and I know only too well Wee I 
have felt, through my own experience. 
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Now let me turn to another phase of my 
life which ended in giving me something 
really worth fighting for, which has E 
life really worth living. 1 want to tell 
how, by a mere chance, I found this honra 
ness, a father, a home and, above all, my 
Qui 

I was born in Eastbourne. My mother 
and father quarrelled and separated. My elder 
brother and sister (as I afterwards learnt) 
were taken into the home of mv grand- 
mother, and | was despatched to the Cottage 
Homes. From one Home 1 went to others, 
and all the time 1 was wondering when my 
mother and father were going to call for me. 
They never came and 1 have never met them 
since. 

These first disappointments are indclible in 
a voungster's mind and their reaction is apt 
to start him off on the wrong Гсог. Until I 
was 18 I sull thought there was a chance of 
getting in touch with my family. in these 
years a horrible fear had crept into my mind 
that | was the result of a ‘good ume’ by 
some cheap couple. These thoughts haunted 
me so much that I had to write at last to the 
Mayor of Eastbourne to find out if my sus- 
picions were really grounded. Fle replied, 
and it was he who. told me that 1 had an 
elder brother and sister. This knowledge 
cleared my thoughts a little, but I still went 
on'asking “ What have I done to deserve 
this silent ignoring by my own mother and 
father? Why don't they want me?" 

But life has its compensations, and mine 
came to me in 1938 at a little house in Rich- 
mond, through a chum who had been in the 
same training ship as myself; he was now 
only a boy working at Woolworth's in Put- 
ney. He brought me to ‘ Blighty.’ Imagine 


Entertaining а guest at Blighty Pop pours the tea 


my feclings at being introduced to one of the 
scrufliest old fellows | had ever seen, sitting 
among а crowd of lads, singing to his heart's 
content as he turned the handle of a sewing 
machine, stitching up cloth which turned out 
later to be beauuful curtains. But by his man- 
ner, kindly word and cheerful smile—his 
honest " Come in and sit down, son. I’m 
wonderfully pleased to see vou "—I somehow 
felt that he was something the like of which 
Thad never met before. It made me feel that 
1 didn't know whether to laugh or cry. 

That first moment of understanding 
rapidly grew from the relation of just-made 
friends to that of father and son. Backed by 
the tradition of a family of other lads the 
same as myself, the true meaning of the 
Four Points of the Compass never could be 
seen to better advantage than in our home. 
They are infused into us lads not so much 
by words as by actions. Allowances are made 
for mistakes, praise given where earned. The 
slipper is in the cupboard on the left of the 
fireplace; it has been used on me—and on 
dozens of others, when we kick too high over 
the traces. It isn’t the physical discomfort of 
it that counts, but the moral lesson which 
goes deeper than the skin. For such is 
* Pop's' love that, sooner than turn us away 
as failures, he commands our respect, not 


through fear of punishment, but by the 


th right of him is J.W., the writer | this article. 


forthright manner of his training not to be 
this, that or vother. [Г recall his words, 

Laddie, remember you are a voung gentle- 
man and one of the family.” Imagine the 
` high-hearted happiness” that fills all our 
voung minds when we know we are looked 
upon аз“ young g gentlemen " and not scum! 
This is enough jov for anv young man who 
has tasted of the bitter dregs of life. 

Our family is over 800 strong. Some of 
them are dead, but thev will never be dead 
in this house of ours. I am one of the twelve 
young men selected bv ‘ Pop’ to perpetuate 
this cause during our and our son's son's 
lives. It is a job which. please God, I shall 
strive to carry out to the best of mv ability 
until it is my turn to join the Elder Brethren. 

The Toc H spirit, which ‘ Pop” has told 
us existed in the Old House, has never been 
more fully realised than in our home, 
‘Blighty.’ Here a fellow. no matter what 
his birth or breeding, be he from prison or 
palace, is treated, as I have tried to explain, 
as a " young gentleman." He is given the 
chance by the easy comforting surroundings 
to find not only his physical but his moral 
strength—and that means also the grandest 
thing of all, the finding of his own soul. 
Through the medium of this funny little 
man, whom many are so proud to call  Pop' 
(he is now ‘ Dad’ to me) has been manifested 
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to us something which all the institutions in 
the world could never give us—our own indi- 
viduality. 

So may this family of ours live on long 
after we are gone, and may we who are mem- 


bers of it strive to bring God's Kingdom on 
earth through love and loyalty to our fellow 
men! Don’t be Toc H just in name, 


live it—and God bless you as He has us! 
J.W. 


П. 


And here t$ another man's story : — 


QE of your Toc H pamphlets (4 Toc H 


Adventure in the City) opens like this: 

“ Itall started through a Toc H badge meeting 
a Toc H tie on the fifth floor. The building, a 
very fine one, houses 2,500 people, all serving the 
same firm. The ownership of the badge and the 
tie is of no importance. What matters is that 
they met, and met again, either by accident or 
by what insurance comipanies call ' act of God.’ 
They agreed to look for others, and within a few 
weeks Toc H within this large office reached 
double figures...” 

Well, my readers, I don't want to bore 


you, but let us get down to brass tacks on 
the lines of the above paragraph. 

First, let me introduce myself briefly. I 
started in life without a father and was 
placed in a Home till the age of то years. 
I then went to live with my mother and had 
to go out to work at 6 o'clock in the morning 
to help pay the rent and to keep us going. 
While I was at school I could not concentrate 
on my education, for I used to feel too tired 
after the paper ‘ round’ in the early morning. 
I left school at 14 and got a job—and was | 
thrilled! I then lost my mother. At the age 
of 18 I had a great injustice burdened upon 
me, so 1 thought I would join the Army. 
Now I am married and have a lovely wife 
and am just getting on my feet. 

My carly experience had made me embit- 
tered about life in general. Here is where the 
first part of my present happiness began. As I 
sat in a coffee shop one day, feeling fed up, 
a funny little man, with four or five days’ 
whiskers on his face and a pair of old glasses 
tied on his ears with a bit of string, wearing 
a threadbare suit and a pair of old carpet 
slippers, looking altogether like a tramp, 
came and sat down opposite me. He ordered 
a mug of tea and three pieces of bread and 
dripping, total cost 314d. After a while he 
looked at me and smiled and passed the time 


of day. Being, as I have said, fed up, I 
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was rather rude to him, but he still smiled 
and just said, " O.K., son, Г understand. 
You've got nothing, nor have I—so we make 
a good pair. So, cheer up, Cocker!" It was 
the way he spoke that made me rather 
ashamed of myself. So I said, “ Sorry, 
guvnor.” Then I noticed a little badge 
in the lapel of his coat and said, 
" What's that Aladdin's lamp, guvnor?" 
He replied, "No, son, it’s а Тос Н 
badge," and went on to tel me how it 
started and what it was (I know about that 
now). Having nothing better to do, I listened 
to the old man and he invited me ‘home, 
which was upstairs over the coffee shop. It 
consisted of one room, with a bed and a 
washstand in it. So I went to stop with him 
and felt very happy and contented to find 
there was at least someone in the world who 
was doing a bit of good sometimes. Here I 
met another fellow who used to stop for the 
night, and we three used to toss à penny to 
decide which of us was going to sleep in the 
middle of the bed—that being the warmest 
place on a very cold night without a fire. 
We were often broke and had to go without 
food for two or three days and walked about 
with hardly a shoe to our feet. How ‘ Pop’ 
(as we came to call him) kept us straight God 
only knows, but he did. 

When at last I reached the age I joined the 
Army. ' Pop' said he would have a home for 
me—and lads like me—when I had finished 
with the Army. After serving a few years 
abroad, and having crossed to France and 
back in this war, I came back and found there 
was a lovely home, called ‘ Blighty.’ I also 
discovered that ‘Pop’ had got about 800 fel- 
lows like myself in hand and was looking 
after them. Of course, owing to the war, all 
the members are in the Services. Some have 


been killed doing their bit, and others come 
up for a weck's leave if they are in England. 
For they have nowhere else to go, and it is 
our home. You who have good homes can 
perhaps understand what this means to us— 
a home and a real father. 

Before I left England I attended a few Toc 
H meetings and became a member. ] met 
Тос M abroad. in India, Khartoum and 
China, and І marvelled at the good work 
they were doing. and are doing to-day. 

So let’s all get Se n to it and, starting with 
` Blighty,’ give all the lads a fair chance in the 
world. After this war there will be hundreds 
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AST month we published snapshots and 

“а note on Toc H mobile unit, origi- 
nally based on er which consists of 
two three-ton ‘trucks,’ carrying not only 
stuff and stores of many kinds, But four mar- 
quees which can be set up to form a temporary 
Services Club wherever needed. This unit 
has done such service with a certain Ar- 
moured Division in the desert that when the 
unit to which it was specially attached left 
for Italy our outfit. was asked to go with it— 
and did so. 


This month we are able to show the first 


of homeless lads and lassies—so let’s try to 
build up a future for them by trying to get 
a few more * Blightys ` together. I know [ 
was given a piece of straw to grasp like a 
drowning man when I was young like them; 
I grasped it and have never looked back. So 
here's to ‘Pop,’ our Dad, (who knows noth- 
ing about this letter vet), and may the good 
God guide him in his work! I find out fiom 
some of the lads that finance is a big set-back 
to him sometimes. So, my dear readers, | 
hope vou will help ` Pop’ somehow or other 
to keep the light of Toc H still shining before 
us. Esse 
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pictures of a ' mobile unit,’ specially designed 
at home for our work on the Western Front, 
which we are now awaiting the signal to be- 
gin. The original idea of this oudit was the 
Hon. Administrator's; a great deal of thought 
has gone to its design and there have been 
long war-time delays in producing parts for 
its ОСЕТИ But it is now ready for the 
road in every detail. The picture above shows 
the ` truck," with its side flaps (painted War 
Services Toc H Мовие Unir in large black 
letters on a yellow ground) open gu action. 


The Lamp is boldly displayed above the 
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windscreen and on the sides; another octa- 
gon on each side rightly informs customers 
that " This unit was presented to Toc Н by 
the British War Relief Society of America.” 

The unit is not intended primarily as a 
mobile canteen, such as the Y.M.C.A. has 
employed in large numbers and with splen- 
did usefulness all through the African cam- 
paigns and elsewhere, as well as at home. 
Tea and biscuits will be provided, because 
they are a natural and valuable part of any 


Toc H Guest Night. The rest of the equip- 
ment, in charge of a couple of Toc H mem- 
bers, is designed to make a real Toc H mcet- 
ing possible anywhere at any moment. The 
second picture, showing—as well as a photo- 
graph can—the fitting up of the interior gives 
a hint of the possibilities. You are looking 
up the van from the entrance doors at the 


back. Against the far wall are the two 
sleeping bunks for the staff; the upper one 
folds down flat by day. The wall itself is formed 
by the sliding doors of a cupboard in which 
bedding and blankets are stored when not in 
use. A hatch on the left (shown open) com- 
municates with the driver's cabin forward. 
The cupboards on the right house the elec- 
trical accumulators and ‘ gadgets,’ including 
the gramophone (shown open at the end) 
and cinema apparatus (shown erected on the 
floor). Four loud speakers in the corners of 
the van (the mouths of two can be seen in the 
first photograph) amplify the sound as re- 
quired to the audience outside. The cup- 
boards and drawers on the left contain kit- 
chen utensils and tea-cups (each in its own 
‘nest,’ to prevent rattling. in the drawers). 
The tops of the cupboards form, counters 
when the side-flaps of the van are open. A 
shelf. under the roof, above the right-hand 
counter holds the cinema screen in its case, 
(for use outside the van), a similar long shelf 
on the left is a bookcase for the travelling 
library. In compartments, too near the en- 
trance for the camera to take them in, are a 
rotary pump and water tank on the right, 
and the sink and * Ascot’ ater on 
the left. There does not seem to be an inch 
wasted. 

The whole thing is a new " tool-ki in the 
outfit of Toc H and its value to our cause 
will, of course, depend upon the members 
who take charge of it. There will. we hope, 
be endless opportunity for their energy and 
resourcefulness and their knowledge and love 
of fellowship and service. In his talk to the 
Central Council Herbert Leggate urged Toc 
Н to be ' flexible,’ to pitch a movable tent 
rather than tie itself to immovable property 
on a large scale. Here, then, is an experiment 
with Toc H prepared to go anvwhere that 
wheels can carry it, as ' flexible ' as its drivers 
can wish. May it be the first of many such 
ventures, in peace as in war! 
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